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Missionaries and Spirituality 


By Robert E. Speer, M.A., New York 


Fourth Series 
“THe general emphasis on active 


service, which has been the dom- 
inant note in the evangelical thought of 
the home Church for the past fifteen 
years or more, is fortunately so far un- 
dergoing modification as to allow of an 
equal emphasis on the spiritual life of 
devotion and fellowship as the condition 
of right and fruitful service. This due 
balance of emphasis is greatly needed. 
The demands of the work are so over- 
whelming. “Do! Do! Do!” is the im- 
perative call from every side. The 
equally important call, “* Be! Be! Be!” 
is more faintly heard. There is ever the 
danger that, in the desire to do the work, 
the conditions of the devotional life, with 
its habits of Bible study and prayer, may 
be less and less met. Again and again 


Alexander McLaren’s words suggest 
themselves: “ Without much - solitary 


conununion with Jesus, effort for Him 
tends to become mechanical, and to lose 
the elevation of nature and the suppres- 
sion of self which gives it all its power. 
It is not lost time which the busiest 
worker, confronted with the most im- 
perative calls for service, gives to still 
fellowship in secret with God. There 
can never be too much activity in Chris- 
tian work, but there is often dispropor- 
tionate activity, which is too much for 
the amount of time given to meditation 
and communion. That is one reason 
why there is so much sowing and so 
little reaping in Christian work to-day.” 

A deep spiritual life, fed from ever- 
fresh fountains of living water, under- 
standing the place of fellowship, prayer, 
and Bible study is necessary, not only 
for the missionary’s joy and effective- 


ness, but also for the sake of the new 
church. The missionary is its standard 
of life and faith. The new converts are 
little likely to rise above him. On the 
yielding character of the new Christian 
community .he stamps only so much oi 
the Lord’s character as he possesses him- 
self. Realizing this, and out of a cen- 
tury’s experience, one of the greatest of 
all missionary societies says to its new 
missionaries in its “ instructions ” :“ Be- 
ware of the temptation to omit or 
abridge devotional exercises. A_ high 
spiritual tone, however unostentatious. 
would make a missionary useful, even it 
it stood unaccompanied by any other 
qualifications than those which neces 
sarily result from it. Let one or two 
hours be therefore daily given to private 
communion with God in prayer, and in 
reading the Scriptures. Let it be actual 
communion—converse with God in soli- 
tude, real pouring out of the heart be 
fore Him, real reception from His ful- 
Ness. 

There are five great spiritual needs: 
(t) One is a close fellowship with God 
in the devotional life. As the instruc- 
tions of one of the largest societies in 
China state: “If this be neglected, all 
other preparation is vain. All linguistic 
powers, all talents of whatever kind, are 
of little worth if this be lacking. The 
missionary is urged never to begin a 
single day’s work without first being 
anointed as with fresh oil, without hav- 
ing his soul blessed by a time of close 
and happy fellowship with God. This 
is of vital necessity if any abiding work 
is to be accomplished.” 

(2) Another is unresting spiritual 
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ctivity, especially in) personal dealing 


with individuals, for the purpose of com- 
vifts. If the mis 
sionary has no spiritual gifts Ihe 
vive them. If he 


municating spiritual 
cannot 
Mission 


has them, his 1 
next thing to 


is to impart them. “Thi 

be observed,” continue the instructions 

already quoted, “1s that he has come to 
: 1 

China to labor tor special 


(x a \nd | 
should be placed that 
labor. He is to be a worker, not 
an idler: to be filled with the 
thought that time is short . He 
should learn to regard himself as a stew- 
ard responsible to God for the right use 
of all his time.” 
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mission. [le 


emphasis upon 
vord 


solemn 


clear, strong sense of divine 
does not need to have had 
some necromantie call, but the sense that 
he is here at and ts as 
truly the ambassador of Christ as the 
foreign ministers are ; 
their governments, 
said a venerabl 

of England at on 


(;od's sending, 
ambassadors of 
1s essential. 7 Yes.” 
Bishop of the Church 

of our little Confer 


ences there, “ living faith in God. Faith- 
ful life near Christ. If we have not 
these, it were well we were not here. 


| have been out here forty vears. | am 


a man without enthusiasm—devoid of 
every particle of it. | did not want to 
come. | did not want to stay. I hated 
China. but the woe is on me—God's 
Mission \nd | have staved here. The 


doctors said | was no good: that it was 
But here [ am, 
son working with me.” 
The man loses most of his power who 
does not have 

(4) \ faith in the Gospel, and in the 
power of life that is in the Gospel. This 
will lead men to recognize as secondary 
and unessential what is really so, and 
will make them satisfied, not with bat- 
tering their lives out against this heathen 
idea or that, but with planting the life 
that is in the Gospel in the lives of the 
people, and letting it work out its own 
expressions. And it will make them 
more desirous of working on quietly, 
and without statistical or other external 
demonstrations, while they accomplish 
even a few genuine spiritual results, 
than of rousing great excitement with 
no bottom to it, or much smoxe and no 


send me out. 
and here is my 


Waste To 


this sense. 
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fire. Moreover, men may well be patient 
who know that it is true that God’s word 
shall not return unto Him void, but shall 
accomplish what He pleases, and pros- 
per in the things whereto He sends it, 
provided only also they know that they 
are the messengers of the real word of 
(sod, which is spirit and life. 
There is a need of love and ten- 
The test to which character is 
put on the mission-field is terrible. | 
venture to from a letter from a 
voung missionary of high character, who 
has begun to feel the awful strain. 
lhe hardships one naturally expects to 
find on the foreign mission field, such as 
the physical, are not worth mentioning 
when compared with the mental strain 
arising, in some instances, from sources 
never dreamed of. While at 
home there are thousands to choose from 
to be constant companions and heart-to- 
heart co-laborers, here is a handful to 
live with: and, without one’s choosing 
his associates, he must live ‘in a station 
with a few families at most who come 
in close contact with each other for davs, 
months, and vears, like a body of water 
without an outlet. What is the result of 
living in so close contact with persons 
unfit by nature to be companions? Per- 
haps vou know already: misunderstand- 
discords, discontentments, injus- 
perplexities, heart-aches and 
heart-breaks, breakdowns, ete.” And 
another, with more human 
nature, writes: “It is sad to think so, 
but it is nevertheless true, that there is 
a lot of incompatibility between mission- 
aries. Differences there will be 
to the end of the chapter; but the trouble 
is, each man expects everybody else to be 
the himself. -ault-finding, 
flaw-picking, ruminating over imaginary 
grievances, making a mountain out of 
a mole-hill, nursing one’s hurts instead 
of laughing at them, wearing green 
glasses—these are some of the prevalent 
causes of incompatibility. It is not to be 
expected that people will be entirely 
wanting in the above evidences of man- 
hood. We are all from free countries. 


(5 ) 
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and we are in the country of ‘the free! 
Why should we not have the privilege 
of making ourselves miserable ? 


I know 
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two men who have lived together on 
pins and needles for the past two years. 
Fach man has his own peculiarity. One 
is lacking in humor absolutely. The 
other lacks in frankness. ‘The associa- 
tion has proved impossible. Now both 
these men are genuinely good men, One 
of them is as near perfect as any man 
| have met. But pull together in the 
same ditch they cannot. This is simply 
deplorable. [I do not know that there is 
a cure for it, but it seems to me there 
must be. With very rare exceptions the 
individuals are splendid missionaries, 
and worthy of genuine respect. It seems 
to me what is needed is a closer associa- 
tion with God. Looking off unto Jesus. 
There is altogether too little fellowship 
at the throne of Grace. In —— Station 
they have no weekly praver-meeting to- 
gether as missionaries. [ven where 
they have the weekly prayer-meeting, 
there is in some cases a formality in it 
all that destroys real fellowship. There 
is but little coming together to pray over 
things as brethren, to let the light of 
His countenance shine on the other 
man’s heart, to show how much there is 
really of true brotherliness being choked 
down. How often we choke down our 
best impulses, and hide our kindest feel- 
ings! How much we allow ourselves to 
be misunderstood; because we dislike 
sentimentality as not becoming to a man. 
The reason I feel so strongly on this 


point is that —— and I have experi- 
enced such blessed times together here 
in —--—, and that wherever this plan has 


heen carried out, there has been the hap- 
piest of results. But one must get up 
from the altar to carry out in daily life 
the spirit of Him who joins our hands 
in sacred fellowship.” These are voices 
from the very heart of the work. What 
these men say is not theoretical. It is 
wrung from hearts through suffering, 
and is written in life-blood. Every vol- 
unteer should learn now to love and be 
tender. We take it for granted that, be- 
cause a man is a Christian and ready to 
go as a missionary, he has the simple 
Christian graces of humility, unselfish- 
ness, and Christ-like love. Alas! our 
assumption is too often unfounded. It 
is the missionaries who lack these qual- 


J 


ities who make the friction, impede 
progress, and grieve the Spirit of God. 
It is the missionaries who possess them 
who cream off the roughness of hard ex- 
perience, fling sunshine over the darkest 
tangle, and sing songs in the night. 
Miss Thoburn was as great as she was 
because she was so loving and gentle in 
all common intercourse, and so flawless 
in her considerateness and love. As one 
of her associates said at the memorial 
meeting of the Teachers’ Association of 
the Provinces of Agra and Oudh: 

“ Many, many years ago [ had occa- 
sion to go out mahalla visiting with Miss 
Thoburn, in search of pupils for a day- 
school which I had charge of. I had 
been on that road and in that neighbor- 
hood dozens of times without noticing 
or caring for anyone or anything; but 
how different was her way of walking 
those streets from mine. As she passed 
along, she noticed every man, woman, 
and child she met. It was just a word 
here, a cheery remark there, an inquiry, 
and, if nothing else, such a bright, lov- 
ing smile and greeting that I knew all 
would remember that Miss Sahib, even 
if she never passed that way again. 

“No woman perhaps has accom- 
plished and done as much as Miss Tho- 
burn has, and yet meeting her every day 
you would think she was the one woman 
who had nothing to do; for it did not 
matter who it was, or at what hour of 
the day or even night one came to her, 
she always had the time to see and listen 
to you, and if she could not give you 
what vou wanted, vet you never left her 
presence without feeling comforted, 
helped, and encouraged by her wise, lov- 
ing counsel! and advice. How often have 
| asked at her door (Miss Thoburn was 
always busy reading, writing, or doing 
anything else), * May I come in?’ And 
the prompt, loving response has been, 
‘Come in!’ just as if you were the hon- 
ored guest. She was waiting in ex- 
pectancy to receive, and, as long as you 
chose to stay, she and her time were 
vours. Seeing her busy, I have often 
asked on such occasions, * You are busy ; 
shall I come again?’ ‘No, come in: 
what can [ do for you?" And she has 
seated me comfortably and talked with 
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me till | was ready to go. And this has 
not only been my experience, but all who 
knew her will bear out the same testi- 
mony. Miss Thoburn was the embodi- 
ment of the text, ‘| am among you as 
one that serveth.’ ” 


Spirituality is not an exotic or a 
sublimate. It is the most natural, neces- 
sary, and solid quality of the true Chris- 
tian. Without it missionary work will 
be a wearisome grind; with it, it will be 
liberty and the joy of a great service. 


Livery Christian Student Enlisted in Service 


By Henry b. 


T© ideal short of the enlisting of 
N\ every Christian student in active 
service is a one for any College 
Christian Association to set before itself. 
To be satisfied with anything less than 
what one can accomplish, even though 
that “anything” compares very favor- 
ably with the achievements of others, 1s 
to set at naught Christ's teaching in the 
parable of the talents. College Chris- 
tian Associations, as well as individuals, 
are to be judged not by actual work done 
when compared with that of others, but 
by actual results when brought into re- 
lation with the opportunities which of- 
fered themselves when the work was be- 
ing done. 


~ 


sate 


There are two obstacles which render 
it difficult to enlist the whole Christian 
constituency of a given college in active 
service. ‘The'first is lack of unity among 
the Christian leaders. Faction and dis- 
cord invariably lead to disintegration. 
The secrets of enlisting men for service 
are, first, a great cause, and, second, a 
leader who is its incarnation, and who 
can thereby harmonize the disturbing 
lements. If these two elements be pres- 
ent, it matters little where the call for 
men goes forth—whether in a prepara- 
tory school, a college, a State university, 
or a technical institution. It matters lit- 
tle, also, whether the students to whom 
it is addressed have a reputation for 
piety or not. Christ simply asks to be 


Wright, M..\., 


New Haven 


lifted up as He is, in order to draw all 
men to Himself. 

The second obstacle to reaching all 
Christian students is the failure to real- 
ize that all men are not alike. For every 
man who is given a definite piece of 
Christian work to do which he is able to 
accomplish with satisfaction to himself, 
in any given .\ssociation, there are five 
others who would gladly do work if the 
kind exactly suited to their religious 
condition could be offered.  Enlisting 
men in religious service is one of the 
most delicate tasks in the world. It re- 
quires the closest sort of study of char- 
acter and soul growth. The man who 
a month ago could not be interested in 
anything but the broadest form of phil- 
anthropic work may, under the stress of 
sorrow or anxiety, crave for the Oppor- 
tunity to do some real soul work. But, 
because one man has this craving, it does 
not necessarily follow that all others have 
als. 

Some souls come to maturity in a 
brief period, while others remain hid- 
den and dwarfed for vears until the 
right sort of soil is found in which they 
can grow. It is every Christian leader’s 
responsible privilege and dutv to find the 
special soil for each Christian student 
under his direction, and he has the as- 
surance that, where taithful hands have 
planted and watered, God will give the 
increase. 








The World’s Student Christian Federation Conference 


By Thornton Bb. 


Penfield, Secretary Theological Section, Young Men’s 


Christian Association 


HE little village of Sor6, by the 
side of the beautiful Lake Soro, 
was stirred to its depths by the coming 
to its historic * Akademi” of delegates 
from twenty-nine different lands to at- 
tend the Fifth Convention of the 
World’s Student Christian lederation. 
Soro dates back to the eleventh century, 
and is a most interesting spot. ‘Two of 
Denmark’s kings lie buried in the stately 
old church near by, and many celebrated 
people have visited the Academy at dif- 
ferent times. But for the first time in 
the history of Soro has a native of China 
in his full national dress walked the 
streets side by side with a Hungarian 
in long‘coat and high boots. English, 
l'rench, German, Dutch, Spanish, Swiss, 
and Italian were heard about a town 
where Danish had always held absolute 
sway. 

Ninety-one delegates were present, in- 
cluding many of the leaders of Christian 
work on the continent. Count J. Moltke, 
who was Chamberlain to the Crown 
Prince of Denmark at the coronation of 
King Edward, returned to Denmark 
immediately in order to oversee the plans 
and arrangements for entertaining the 


delegates. Count Holstein, of Den- 
mark; Baron Nicholay, of Russia; 
Count von der Recke-Vollmarstein, of 


Germany; Dr. Karl Fries, of Sweden, 
the chairman of the Federation; Mr 
John R. Mott, its General Secretary ; the 
Rev. Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, of New 
York; Colonel Charles Fermaud, of 
Switzerland; Pastor K. M. Eckhoff, of 
Norway; Dr. U. Sasamori, of Japan; 
W. C. Chen, of China; Richard C. 
Morse, the General Secretary of the In- 
ternational Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations ; and the Rev. Dr. 
N. Walling Clark, of Rome. Italy, were 
prominent in the discussions of the Fed- 
eration. 

The subjects discussed were calcu- 
lated to develop the spirituality of the 
delegates, being devotional and deeply 


heart-searching. Such topics as Bible 
Study and Boys’ Work were carefully 
considered. The importance and power 
of prayer, and the work of the Hols 
Spirit were prominent themes. Much 
time was devoted to prayer in the Con- 
ference, in the executive counsels, and 
in the delegation meetings. Careful 
consideration was given not only to the 
needs of students in the Orient and 
Levant, but also to the problems of the 
students of Great Britain, America, Ger- 
many, and the other European countries. 
The eagerness with which the delegates 
from many lands discussed these prob- 
lems, the earnestness of their prayers, 
and the spirit of brotherhood and Chris- 
tian fellowship that characterized the 
Convention, made the gathering one of 
peculiar power, and will mean much to 
the work of Christian students in the 
colleges and universities throughout the 
world. 

A carefully arranged exhibit of the 
literature of the Christian movements of 
different lands, together with a fine col- 
lection of photographs of college work 
in its different phases, was of special 
value, and was under the direction of a 
comunittee with Mr. H. P. Andersen, of 
our American Student Department, as 
chairman. 

The countries represented by dele- 
gates are: America, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Russia, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria, Hungary, [o- 
hemia, Bulgaria, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
Syria, South Africa, India, China, 
Japan, Australia. The delegates from 
the American Movement, in addition to 
Mr. Mott, Mr. Morse, and Dr. Steven- 
sen, were H. LP. Andersen, Edward © 
Jenkins, James Stokes, and Thornton 
3. Penfield. A complete report of the 
Convention is to be printed in both Eng- 
lish and German, for the benefit of stu- 
dents in all lands. 
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The report of the General Secretary, 
Mr. Mott, was received with close at- 
tention and great satisfaction. Among 
other things reported was the following: 
“The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration now embraces within the eleven 
National and International Movements 
of which it is composed, 1,540 Associa- 
tions with an aggregate membership of 
over 82,000. This is double the number 
included when the Federation was or- 
ganized. Two years ago it was reported 
that there were thirty-nine buildings de- 
voted to the service of the Student Move- 
ment in different lands, and that their 
combined valuation was fully $1,000,000. 
Since then eleven other buildings have 
been erected or provided for financially, 
the total valuation of which is $425,000. 
()f these, six are in America, two in 
India, one in Norway, one in Japan, and 
one in China. Such enlarged and im- 
proved material equipment will greatly 
increase the usefulness and broaden the 
scope of the Association work at all the 
centers where the buildings are placed. 

“In giving to each movement the 
world-wide horizon of Jesus Christ, the 
l‘ederation has greatly enriched the sym- 
pathies and augmented the missionary 
spirit of its members. The very name, 
object, and spirit of the Federation are 


a constant reminder to all its branches 
that they are debtors to the world, that 
they must not live unto themselves, that 
they must bear one another’s burdens, 
that they should spread far and wide 
the inestimable blessings which they 
have received from God through others. 
The Federation has been a channel for 
the communication not only of ideas, but 
also of inspiration. What mighty im- 
pulses have been thus sent by the Holy 
Spirit from land to land! 

“Incomparably the greatest service 
wrought by the Federation has been that 
of revealing to the Christian students of 
all nations, races, and climes, with great- 
er fullness and attractiveness than ever, 
their oneness in Jesus Christ. It has 
emphasized that high over all the pe- 
culiarities and differences that would 
divide us stands our common faith, and, 
above all, our common Lord. It has 
also enlisted us in a common task, plac- 
ing before us that inspiring objective— 
the world-wide extension of the king- 
dom of Christ. By uniting in this 
sublime undertaking those who are to 
be the leaders in the various branches of 
the Church of Christ, the Federation has 
been instrumental in greatly hastening 
the realization of the prayer of our Lord, 
‘that they all may be one.’” 


The British College Christian Union Conference, Matlock Bank, 
Derbyshire 


By Tissington Tatlow, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin 


HREE hundred and _ seventy-two 
students from ninety-five colleges 
are the official statistics of the members 
assembled at Matlock for the annual 
Summer Conference of the British Col- 
lege Christian Union. This number has 
only once been exceeded in the history 
of the movement. If anyone warts to 
find out how this compares with the 
numbers attending the American confer- 
ences, let him multiply the figures given 
by five, and the answer will show the 
equivalent number in terms of the Amer- 
ican student field. 
Possibly the two chief features of the 


Conference were the strength of the mis- 
sionary appeal and the numerous mani- 
festations of a growing corporate feeling 
in the British College Christian Union. 
A word about each. ‘Those of us who 
have been at most of the conferences 
held by the British Movement hardly re- 
member a conference in which the ap- 
peal for volunteers for the mission-field 
was so strong. Not only did the appeal 
make itself felt in powerful addresses by 
Miss Rouse and Messrs. Mott, Moule, 
and Jays, but it also kept cropping up 
in addresses which had no direct mis- 
sionary bearing. It proved a great 
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source of strength to the whole Confer- 
ence; for, not only did it keep the watch- 
word well to the front, but it also crys- 
tallized in a most practical way the ap- 
peals of the devotional addresses tor 
entire consecration to the will of Jesus 
Christ. 

Then there were also numerous mani- 
festations of a growing corporate feeling 
in the British College Christian Union. 
The idea of its unity has grown with 
us slowly. Local Christian Unions are 
inclined to forget the existence of all 
other Unions except their own. To 
many the British College Christian 
Union has meant their one particular 
Union and the Executive Committee. 
That we are many members in living 
touch with one another is more and more 
being realized among us. We believe 
that many barriers were broken down at 
Matlock, and that the bonds of intercol- 
legiate sympathy and unity of aim which 
bind us were realized and valued by 
many for the first time. 


There were not many new features at 
the Conference. The two most impor- 
tant were a series of three Bible read- 
ings by the Rev. George Wilson, D.D.., 
of Edinburgh, and three meetings on 
somewhat the same lines as the Mission- 
ary Institute at Northfield. There were 
several powerful addresses delivered at 
the Conference. ‘Three impressed us es- 
pecially, namely, Mr. J. H. Oldham on 
* Praver,’ Mr. Mott on “* The Claims of 
the Mission Tield,” and Miss Richard- 
son on “ Biblical Criticism and the Stu- 
dents’ Attitude to it.” We had with us 
several old leaders back from the mis- 
sion field. Their presence was a pleas- 
ure and a strength. We were also glad 
to welcome Mr. John R. Mott and Mr. 
red M. Gilbert, of the American Move- 
ment, as well.as several delegates from 
the continent of Europe. We. believe 
this gathering to have been one of the 
strongest summer conferences that the 
british College Christian Union has ever 
conducted. 


National Conference of the German Christian Student Alliance 


By Karl Heim, Ph.D., University of Halle 


Hie Conference held at Eisenach, 
August 7-11, was very repre- 


sentative. About 160 delegates were 

present. lrench, Swiss, Swedish, and 

Russian delegates were among. them. 
Pa) Pa) 


Most of the German institutions of high- 
er learning sent delegates. .s the whole 
student body on the top of the Wart- 
burg sang the old battle-hymn of the 
Reformation, “* Ein’ feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” as only German students can sing 
it, the re-echoed from the green 
wooded mountains around. And rever- 
ence to the living God, and the trust in 
Him expressed in this song, was the 
keynote and the underlying theme of the 
whole Convention. 

The program was marked by its logi- 
cal order and its unity. Three main 
subjects were treated during the three 
most important days of the Conference: 
(1) The way to God; (2) the conquest 
of the world for God; (3) 
God. 


S( me 


the life in 


Qn the first morning of the Confer- 
ence Inspector Jaeger showed in a splen- 
did address the scriptural way to the liv- 
ing God. He did not speak about the 
influence of Christian individualities, nor 
about the value of modern Christian 
literature, nor about his own experi- 
ences; but, instead, he urged the great 
importance of thorough bible study 
upon those present. He refuted the at- 
tacks of modern criticism of the Script- 
ures, and mentioned the accord of many 
recent discoveries with the stories of the 
Bible. He gave a short survey of the 
wonderful provision for the education 
and salvation of mankind, extending 
from the first to the last chapter, and 
closed with the ringing appeal: “ Read, 
read, read this book; read it in the light 
of its history of thousands of years, and 
under the influence of the testimonies of 
all men, whose life was due to this book. 
Read it, and then do it.” 

On the second ‘+ay the need for mis- 
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sionaries was vividly brought before the 
delegates by Pastor Corrévon. “ As to 
myself,” said he, “I do not fear the 
Volunteer Movement’s Watchword, the 
evangelization of the world in this gen- 


eration. The nineteenth century has 
made man king of creation; may the 


twentieth century crown Jesus King of 
the world. The present time calls for 
the evangelization of the world more 
than any previous age. We cannot set 
the clock of God. The watches of some 
men go too fast; they cannot wait upon 
(od. The watches of others lose, or do 
not go at all. They are not interested in 
the most important work of the world. 
ut God’s clock is correct. The time is 
ripe for the evangelization of the world 
(1) in a negative way. Our modern 
literature is poisoned by materialism. 
leterminism reigns in our German phi- 
losophy. We Germans are not a Chris- 
tian nation to-day. We are a material- 
istic, indifferent nation. But the time is 
ripe (2) in a positive way, too. Steam- 
ers cross the ocean; iron roads pierce 
the Alps. Iron, steam, and electricity 
are the Lord’s angels. He is the creator 
and Lord of the engines. Let us be 
children of our time, and claim for the 
Lord’s use what is His. Moreover, the 
evangelical Alliance, which unites the 
different denominations, and the Young 


Men’s Christian Association work, make 
the Church ready for the execution of 
our Lord’s last command. It was Ger- 
many where the missionary enthusiasm 
was aroused first about two hundred 
years ago. It went over from Germany 
to England and to America. Should we 
not again take our former rank in mis- 
sion work?’ 

The impression of this burning call 
for volunteers was deepened by an in- 
spiring paper upon Count Zinzendorf, 
the founder of the Moravians, given the 
next day by a young pastor on the top 
of a wooded hill near the Wartburg, 
where the delegates were lying and sit- 
ting on the green sward. The Confer- 
ence reached its climax on the last morn- 
ing, which was devoted to the personal 
theme—Life in God. As the delegates 
listened to the address of Pastor Stock- 
majer about the glory of a life in full 
obedience to God, many of them were 
stirred by the call to decision as to a 
life in God as they never had been be- 
fore. One of the main features of the 
Conference was the absence of any per- 
sonal pressure and emotionalism in the 
meetings. However, the farewell meet- 
ing on the last night of the Convention 
was a series of testimonies from those 
delegates who had received a_ special 
personal blessing during these days. 


Student Conferences in France 


By Pierre Bovet, General Secretary l'rench Federation of Christian Students 


HE conferences of the French Fed- 
eration of Christian Students are 
not strictly summer conferences. They 
are held during term-time at the end of 
the spring. ‘The first was held in 1896 
at Versailles, not far from Paris, where 
a beautiful villa was placed at the stu- 
dents’ disposal, and since that time every 
vear at Pentecost Christian students 
have met there. At one of these con- 
ferences in 1899 the French Federation 
Was organized. 
It seems very natural that a students’ 
conference in France should be easily 
accessible to that greatest student body 


in the world, the young men in the Uni- 
versity and institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Paris. And yet it was felt that 
this one Conference would not be suffi- 
cient. It was necessary to give other 
Associations as well the privilege of 
attending by large deputations days of 
spiritual refreshment. In the south of 
Irance the universities are numerous, 
and the groups of Christian students 
wished to be stimulated and encouraged. 
Thus this year a second Students’ Con- 
ference of a regional character was held 
on May 4 and 5 at Montauban, the the- 
ological schoo] connected with the Uni- 
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versity of Toulouse. ‘This decision was 
somewhat abruptly taken ; the date could 
not be chosen in vacation time, and yet, 
through the energy of the Montauban 
Association, this Conference proved to 
be a success. In addition to the seventy 
theological students of the place, forty- 
five others came from four universities, 
making a total of 115. The topics 
treated were chiefly practical, and a 
committee was appointed to promote 
a new gathering in the south next 
year. 

The National Conference at Versailles 
was this summer shorter than in pre- 
vious years, but this was due chiefly to 
local circumstances. It was held on 


May 18 and 19. The gathering, which 
numbered a little over 100, included rep- 
resentatives from six different univer- 
sities. There were devotional meetings, 
and lectures on various subjects—apolo- 
getic, missionary, and social—were de- 
livered. 

In the opinion of all competent men, 
these two conferences have proved the 
vitality of our young Federation. The 
spirit of hearty fellowship which _per- 
vaded both of them will mean much 
toward future success. Our work is 
only at the very beginning, and we may 
hope to see great progress in the com- 
ing years. Let us pray that such may be 
the case. 


The Association Summer School in Japan 


By V. W. Helm, Tokyo 


The Japanese Section 


HE fourteenth Japanese Summer 
School was held, July 18-27, at 
the beautiful mountain resort, Lake 
Hakone, fifty miles from Tokyo. This 
is the fourth year since the school passed 
under exclusive Association control. 
The enrolment of Japanese was 140, 
representing thirty Associations, and 
coming from practically all the leading 
student centers of the country. The 
delegates were apportioned among the 
houses of the village, with groups of 
four to ten in each. Delegations were 
housed together as far as possible, giv- 
ing opportunity for conference on ques- 
tions presented day by day. Each group 
was in charge of a leader or “ house 
father.” 


The program included four main 
features: Lectures, Bible study, Associa- 
tion conference, and devotional meet- 
ings. The speakers were among the 
strongest evangelical preachers and 
teachers of the Japanese Church. Two 
helpful courses of Bible study were 


presented: The Life of Christ, by Pro- 
fessor Kashiwae, of the Presbyterian 
College, Tokyo; the Self-Consciousness 
of Jesus, by Dr. George Albrecht, dean 
of the Doshisha Theological Seminary. 


This is the first year that it has been 
possible to have daily conferences on 
Association history, principles, and 
methods. There is disinclination among 
students to be bound by set outlines and 
systematic plans; so the progress has, 
of necessity, been slow toward anything 
like a training-school of methods. But 
the distinct advance of this vear is a 
great encouragement. ‘The _ subjects 
treated were: History of the Associa- 
tion, the ideal Association, Bible study, 
religious meetings, and personal work. 
On several mornings, after presentation 
of the subject, the Conference broke up 
into groups for detailed discussion. On 
one morning each delegation formulated 
a simple, definite policy for the coming 
vear’s work. 

In the development of Association 
activities, it has been found wise to lay 
particular stress on Bible study, so as 
to insure its recognition as fundamental 
in the Association program. The result 
is manifest in the record of Bible classes 
during the past four vears, there being 
an increase in average attendance from 
281 to 621. 

This year, by common consent, em- 
phasis is being placed upon personal 
work. It is specially important just 


now, because of the widespread spiritual 
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The Student Christian Association of South Africa II 


awakening of the past two years, which 
brought hundreds into the Church who 
need caring for, and opened the way for 
approaching thousands of others. lor 
historical reasons and because of national 
characteristics, personal work has been 
difficult to introduce generally. There 
is now an increasing recognition of its 
importance, and the Association has a 
special duty to the Church at large to 
emphasize this method. To this end Mr. 
l‘isher, for six weeks before the Sum- 
mer School, had a special class of stu- 
dents and Association leaders in Tokyo, 
with a view to their taking the lead in 
the conferences. ‘The topics considered 
were nature, importance of, and incen- 
tives to personal work, and conditions of 
success. Each “house father” was 
made leader of personal work among the 
young men in his house. These leaders 
had several meetings for special instruc- 
tion. A group of the best men from 
leading schools in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country formed a_ band 
pledged to do personal work, and to 
make definite effort to promote it among 
their fellow-students. The student of 
the Imperial University who acted as 
Mr. Mott’s interpreter on his recent tour 
was leader of the conferences on per- 
sonal work. Through the coming year 
he will, in a volunteer capacity, bear 
close relations to this department. 

The devotional element of the school 
was emphasized by sunrise prayer-meet- 
ings, in the twilight meetings, when de- 
votional topics alternated with life-work 
addresses, and by the Sunday services. 


The English Section 


Two vears ago the secretaries of the 
International Committee in Japan were 


requested to assist in securing English 
teachers from America for government 
schools. By the spring of last year six 
such young men were in the country. 
The secretaries invited these young men 
and several missionaries to the 1901 
Summer School, providing for them a 
series of addresses and a course of Bible 
study in English. The gathering was 
so successful that it was repeated this 
year on a more elaborate scale as an 
Ienglish section of the Summer School. 
Older missionaries have advised us that 
they believe the gathering will take a 
recognized place in the life of the for- 
eign missionaries in the country. All 
but one of the eleven teachers who have 
come out through the Association were 
present; also two British teachers of 
English and seventeen missionaries, rep- 
resenting seven different boards. 

Two adjacent Japanese houses were 
secured, one serving as dormitory, the 
other containing meeting-place, dining, 
game, and social rooms. It was delight- 
ful to see the keen relish with which 
these men, a number of whom are the 
only foreigners living in their respective 
communities, enjoyed this period of 
social intercourse. Chess, dominoes, and 
ping-pong were in steady use, and jokes 
and stories abounded. 

The program consisted of a series of 
daily Bible studies, conferences on de- 
votional Bible study, conducting of 
Bible classes for Japanese, and organiza- 
tion of personal work; daily conferences 
on teaching of English to Japanese; and 
lectures on the Japanese language, cus- 
toms, and manners. The closing Sun- 
day was one of spiritual power, remind- 
ing one much of the days at Northfield. 
The [English section of the Summer 
School promises to be a valuable and 
permanent feature of our work. 


The Student Christian Association of South Africa 


] ECENT communications from the 

seat of the late war between the 
English and Boers bring the good news 
of a resumption of student Christian 
activities in that part of Africa. It is 
not to be inferred, however, that pre- 


vious to the cessation of hostilities this 
work had been intermitted. On the con- 
trary, reports show the remarkable suc- 
cess, despite serious limitations, of the 
enterprises conducted by them in war- 
time. Naturally it was difficult for trav- 
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qiuing secretaries to pass from point to 
point when martial law prevailed; yet in 
spite of this quiet work has been actively 
prosecuted in various directions. Thus 
the publication of different lines of Dible- 
study helps, the encouraging circulation 
of their The Christian Student, 
and increased activity in Bible study and 
in personal work, show that an carnest 
and extensive contingent have been em 
bracing every opportunity for further 
ing the Christian life of South African 
students. ‘The most striking feature of 
war-time, however, has been the agita 
tion of foreign missions among. prison- 


cers of 


Oorgvall, 


war in such remote regions as 
Cevlon and Napoleon's island prison of 
St. Helena. This is a commentary upon 
the character and inmost desires of many 
among the [oers. 

Plans for the future, set forth in the 
following extract from a letter just re- 
ceived from Mr. Hofmeyr, call for ear 
nest prayer: 

‘You will be glad to hear that at last 
the black cloud which has hung over 
our country has lifted, and, as a conse 
quence, the doors closed to our Student 
Christian Association work are opened. 
(Jur Traveling Secretary, Mr. W. Nel, 
is working the Western Province during 
August and September. Ifrom October 
2 to 5 we have our Annual Conference 
here at Stellenbosch. Then he goes to 
the Eastern Province for the rest of Oc- 
tober, and during November and Decem- 
ber he and | are planning to go into the 
late ree State and Transvaal to try to 
rebuild the Student Christian ; 
tion there out of the ruins of 


Associa- 


the old. 


We hope, if possible, to get an entrance 
into the Natal schools, too. ‘Two others 
of our theological students are going to 
tour the Southwest Districts during 
November, and in December we are 
planning for a Conference for the South- 
west Districts at Oudtshoorn. 

“We feel that, after three years of 
war and little aggressive work, we must 
now advance. We ask you for your 
pravers and those of the students of 
\merica for our Conference, that God 
may give us the power of the Holy 
Spirit, and use this Conference mightily 
for the extension of His kingdom in our 
schools and colleges. 

“ Pray for our poor stricken country! 
You can form no idea of the terrible con- 
dition of many parts of South Africa, 
especially where the war raged longest 
and fiercest. Do you know that there 
are some twelve thousand burghers in 
the camps on the islands? The poverty 
in many sections is great, owing to the 
devastation. | thank God that I could 
spend two months in a Woman's Con- 
centration Camp. I there saw what faith 
in God could accomplish, and learned to 
love my Bible more than ever. 

“Do vou know that as one of the 
fruits of this work our Dutch Reformed 
Church has about two hundred young 
men in the different camps, who have 
volunteered for the mission-field? Most 
of them have to be trained here or at 
Wellington, but they are ruined owing 


to the war. Cannot America help to 
send these men into the mission-field ? 
ur own Church can never bear the 


expense of training all of them.” 


The Significance of the American Student Summer Conferences 


ot 
By Harry 


Hie supremacy of the 
over the 
training 
more conclusive 


conference 
idea for 
leaders was never 
demonstrated than 
during the four student conferences of 
the last year. There are several feat- 
ures of the training which account for 


convention 
religious 


1902 


Wade Hicks 


the unusual results following these con- 


ferences. Chief among them is the em- 
phasis laid upon personal training, 
rather than instruction or address di- 


rected toward a mass of delegates. 
real problems of 


The 
promoting religious 


work in the colleges are known to the 




















Significance 








Virginia Delegation, Asheville Conference. 


leaders in all their varying phases of 
difficulty, and the approach to these 
problems is exceedingly direct, bold, and 
vigorous. Again, the conference plan 
secures a most thorough interchange of 
ideas based upon experience and not 
upon theory. The investigations of re- 
ligious conditions, and the adaptation of 
methods to these conditions, is therefore 
scientific in every respect. Moreover, 
the enthusiasm for religious work cre- 
ated in the life of the students, consists 
of a sober purpose to deal with certain 
known problems in the treatment of 
which the opposing forces are only too 
well known. The reality and purpose- 
fulness of this enthusiasm could never 
be engendered in any gathering of the 
convention type. Because of the inti- 
mate connection between the leaders of 
the conference and student life in the 
different classes of institutions through- 
out the country, the addresses given by 
the prominent speakers fit closely into 
the private and public life of the men 
who represent the organized religious 
forces of the colleges. 

The most successful methods utilized 
by the Summer Conference ate: 
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for 

instruction of Lible and Mission-study 

class teachers. 
2. Conference 


1. The normal training-classes 


hours 
discussed. 


where special 
themes are During these 
hours the men are divided into groups 
according to the classes of institutions 
represented and the peculiar problems 
met by religious leaders in these insti- 
tutions. 

3. Delegation meetings at the close of 
each day, where the information gath- 
ered during the preceding hours is ap- 
plied prayerfully and thoroughly to the 
conditions of each institution. 

4. Personal interviews in large num- 
bers between the men of the institutions 
and the conference leaders and speakers. 
These interviews in every case deal di- 
rectly with the personal life of the men, 
and result equally as directly in the 
strengthening of their character or the 
improvement of their powers as relig- 
ious leaders. 

5. Public addresses directed toward 
the solution of the great religious ques- 
tions considered by students. 

6. Social and athletic intercourse dur- 
ing the afternoon, when the true type of 
college spirit finds natural expression. 

The four conferences held during the 
last college year were at Pacific Grove, 
Cal., December 27, 1901, to January 5, 
1902; Asheville, N. C., June 14 to 22; 
Lake Geneva, Wis., June 20 to 29; and 
Northfield, Mass., June 27 to July 6. 
The total attendance at these four con- 
ferences was 1,571, of which 1,410 were 
students and professors. There were 
present delegates from 383 institutions, 
representing five provinces of Canada 
and forty-four States. 

The influence of these gatherings on 
the Associations of the two countries can 
scarcely be overestimated. A marked 
testimony to their worth as a training 
agency is the fact that, since 1886, the 
date of the first student Summer Con- 
ference, no less than twenty such con- 
ferences have become established feat- 
ures of various national or international 
student Christian movements through- 
out the world. The number of non- 
Christians attending the conference, 
while not large, demonstrates the hold 
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the 


class of 


that \ssociations are getting upon 
this students. Not a few of 
these men each vear enter the Christian 
life during the days of the conference. 
It may be noted again that the 
numbers of men taking rank in schol- 
arship as well as the numbers of record 
men in athletics in attendance at the 
conference are increasing rapidly. At 
least two-thirds of the 1,410 regular 
delegates present occupied positions of 
responsibility in connection with the re- 
ligious organizations of the colleges. 
Nearly all student General Secretaries 
of the two countries were present. Two 
hundred were chairmen of committees, 
2%o were Presidents and \Vice-l’residents 
of Associations, 369 attended the con- 
ferences, having already been appointed 
to teach Bible classes during the present 
college year, and not less than 180 were 
men who had expressed a purpose to 
foreign missionaries, if not 
providentially hindered, 

While the influence exerted by these 
conferences on the organized religious 
life of the colleges is most direct, that 
exerted on the church at large is also 
highly beneficial. It may be noted in 
passing that at Northfield thirty-one de- 
nominations were represented, at Lake 
Geneva twenty-three, at Asheville eight, 
and at Pacific Grove eleven. A study of 
the registration at the four conferences 
shows that the five denominations most 
largely represented are the Methodist 
Episcopal with 384 men, the Presby- 
terian with 317, the Congregational with 
171, the Baptist with 155, and the Epis- 
copal with 67. Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews with recent graduates 
in different parts of the country give 
abundant proof of the fact that the train- 
ing secured at these summer conferences 
and in the Associations throughout the 
continent is being brought to bear with 
great power upon the various lines of 
organized religious work in the churches. 

Still another significant fact shows 
that the work of these conferences is of 
direct benefit to the Church. Undoubt- 
edly one of the most prominent features 
is the series of life-work addresses in- 
tended to aid students in determining 
the spirit and character of their life- 


become 


work. At all the conferences there are 
given each year addresses presenting 
the claims upon Christian men of busi- 
ness and professional life of foreign mis- 
sions, the ministry, city and home mis- 
sions, and the Association secretaryship. 
In this connection recognition must be 
made of the addresses by Mr. Robert I. 
Speer at Lake Geneva and Northfield on 
* What Constitutes a Missionary Call?” 
and by the Rev. Charles W. Gordon, of 
Winnipeg, on * Home Missions on the 
Western lrontier ’; Mr. W. D. Murray 
at Northfield on “* The Opportunities of 
the Christian Man in the Profession of 
Law ; Mr. Don ©. Shelton at Asheville, 
and Mr. C. C. Michener on * The Secre- 
taryship as a Life Work”; Mr. H. P. 
Beach at Asheville and Northfield on 
“ What it Means to be a Missionary ” 
and the addresses on “ City Missions ” 
at Lake Geneva, by Mr. Harry Monroe, 
of the Pacific Garden Mission of Chi- 
cago, and at Northfield, by the Rev. W. 
T. Elsing, of New York City. 

Another study of the registration at 
the four summer conferences illustrates 
how these gatherings are related to the 
religious forces of the churches. At the 
time of the registration at these confer- 
ences, 230 signified their intention to 
enter the ministry, 189 teaching, not less 
than 180 intending to be foreign mis- 
sionaries, ninety-eight medicine, ninety- 
six law, ninety-two engineering, sixty- 
three business, not to mention many 
other professions represented by a small- 
er number of men. Had it been pos- 
sible to take a second registry of the 
same facts at the close of the conferences, 
some of these figures would have been 
largely increased. 

The influences set in motion by the 
conferences bearing directly upon the 
leading of young men into the Christian 
life are many. Chief among them must 
be mentioned the classes for the training 
of students to do personal work with 
their fellow-students. These classes at 
the different conferences invariably have 
the largest enrolment. Another indica- 


tion that this kind of religious work is 
considered to be of growing importance 
is the large sale of ‘“ Individual Work 
for Individuals,” by H. Clay Trumbull. 
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Still another evidence of the sincere at- 
titude of the students toward leading 
men into the Christian life and into the 
church is found in the hundreds of per- 
sonal interviews on this subject had by 
the men with the various leaders of the 
conferences. One of the most important 
topics considered in the hour for dis- 
cussing problems of religious work was 
how to promote spiritual awakenings 
during the coming year. It is signifi- 
cant that many of the most fruitful re- 
vivals of the last few years have had 
their origin in plans and_ purposes 
formed by different delegations while at 
one of the summer conferences. Great 
encouragement for this work was re- 
ceived also through the addresses of Mr. 
John R. Mott, bearing upon the evan- 
gelistic work conducted by him and by 
other religious leaders, both foreign and 
native, during his tour in Japan, China, 
and India. It must be noted also that 
every missionary address given at the 
summer conferences during the last 
year—chiefly those by Mr. Mott at Lake 
Geneva and Northfield; Mr. Beach at 
Asheville and Northfield, and Mr. Speer 
at Asheville, Lake Geneva, and North- 
fiell—resulted indirectly in creating a 
strong desire in the heart of many stu- 
dents to carry on, as the habit of their 
daily life, personal work among: their 
fellow-students ; for it is recognized that, 
before a man can be successful as a min- 
ister of the Gospel or a missionary or a 
lay worker, whether in this or another 
country, he must be able to lead men to 
Christ during his college life. 

Another marked influence of the sum- 
mer conferences was found coming from 
the addresses given by prominent men 
of the two countries. These are given 
direction and point by the special prob- 
lems involved in the formation of Chris- 
tian character and the thought-life of the 
students on religious questions. Among 
the addresses proving most helpful 
were: “ The Kind of Men we Ought to 
Be.” by Dr. W. F. McDowell, given 
both at Asheville and Lake Geneva; 
“ Religion as a Personal Relation,” by 
Professor H. C. King, of Oberlin Col- 
lege; “The Missionary Call and Obli- 


gation,” by Robert FE. Speer: “ The 


Christian Graduate in the Secular Call- 
ings,” by the Rev. John Timothy Stone; 
‘ Religion and Patriotism,” by President 
Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton; “ The 
Consequences of Selfishness in the Per- 
sonality of the Selfish Man,” by Pro- 
fessor E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin 
College; ‘‘ City Missions,” by the Rev. 
W. T. Elsing, of De Witt Memorial 
Church, New York; and “ Religious 
Meditation,” by Mr. John R. Mott, of 
New York. 

Judging from the interviews with 
students at the various summer confer- 
ences, the departments of work which 
show the largest growth last year, and 
which in turn will receive chief em- 
phasis this year, are as follows: 

1. The study of missions. 

2. The enlistment of well-qualified 
volunteers for foreign missions. 

3. The enlistment of large numbers of 
prominent men in the colleges in per- 
sonal work among their fellow-students 
to lead them into the Christian life. 

4. Rapid extension and improvement 
of the Bible-Study Department. 

5. The cultivation of the field of ser- 
vice outside the institution, chiefly 
among destitute classes in the city as 
well as among the jails, hospitals, and 
other public institutions of the city and 
country around the college town, espe- 
cially through the organization of re- 
ligious, social, and industrial work. 

6. Greater emphasis upon the leading 
of young men into church membership, 
and identifying them with the various 
activities of church life. 

7. A more thorough study of the 
problems of the religious life of the col- 
leges and universities, and a more 
strenuous effort to enlist larger numbers 
of students in religious work. 

It may not be out of order to urge 
that, in the selection of delegates at 
future summer conferences, leadership 
and ability in religious work be sought 
for rather than numbers. Again, that a 
larger number of teachers of Bible and 
mission-study classes be chosen.  It-is 
evident also that, if the Association 
work in colleges is to advance in the 
future as rapidly as it has in the past, 
still larger numbers of chairmen and 
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committeemen must receive the training 


of the summer conference. The effort 
to secure the attendance of larger num- 
bers of professors is to be encouraged, 


as well as the tendency to secure as 


The Christiania World 


By Thornton |. 
Christian 


N the preliminary announcement, 
] sent out by the Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association of Christiania, Norway, 
inviting the delegztes to the lifteenth 
Worlds Conterence of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, the committee 
warned their friends not to expect too 
much, as Christiania was a little city, 
and the entertainment would not meas- 
ure up to the desires of the hosts, nor to 
the warmth of the welcome. It was 
therefore in the nature of a_ pleasant 
surprise that 
those from America—discovered all that 
had been arranged for their comfort and 
convenience. It was not the Christiania 
Association merely that entertained, nor 
even the capital city of Norway; but it 
was the government of Norway and 
Sweden combined that acted as host. 
The delegates were the guests of the 
King; they were given free passes on 
the electric-car lines of the city; every- 
thing that would contribute to their 
pleasure was theirs freely—or as nearly 
possible—and nothing was too 
good for the wearers of the neat red and 
gold badges with the tri-color streamers. 
The royal guard attended each meeting 
and each excursion, ministering at- 
tentively to the wishes of all, and teach- 
ing many lessons in politeness and cour- 
tesy. In fact, this could be said of the 
people of Norway as a whole. After 
having experienced the crush at the 
Brooklyn Bridge and on the crowded 
street cars of New York and Brooklyn, 
it was a revelation to the writer to be- 
hold the unfailing courtesy and evident 
desire to please that characterizes the 
people of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

Christiania, nestling among the beauti- 


So) as 


the delegates—especially 


members of the delegations those men 
in the institutions who stand highest in 
the esteem of their fellow-students as 
leaders in the various secular, intel- 
lectual, and athletic activities. 


; Association Conference 


Penfield, Secretary Theological Section, Young Men’s 
Association 


ful mountains, at the end of the pict- 
uresque “ lyord,” is a city of 230,000 
inhabitants. The coming of over two 
thousand visitors at one time, in addition 
to the ordinary tourists, was not only an 
event, but it taxed the resources of the 
city > and vet evervone seemed to be com- 
fortably cared for. This is all the more 
remarkable when one stops to consider 
that these visitors came from more than 
thirty different lands. The secret of it 
is to be found in the fact that, while 
there were many tongues and many hab- 
its of life, there was one Spirit who 
animated all, and one common Master 
who drew thus happily together both 
visitors and hosts. 

The sessions of the conference were 
held in ten large buildings—most of 
them belonging to the government; but 
the main sessions were held in the royal 
laestningens Gymnastiksal. The Right 
Rev. Dean Chr. Hall, Chaplain to the 
King of Norway and Sweden, was 
unanimously elected president of the 
Conference, and an excellent leader he 
proved to be. Jcach address was made 
in the original tongue of the speaker or 
writer, and printed copies were put into 
the hands of the delegates in Nor- 
wegian, French, English, and German, 
so that all might follow the speaker un- 
derstandingly. It was an excellent ar- 
rangement. ‘ 

The subjects discussed by the speakers 
were varied, covering not only the per- 
sonal life of the Association member in 
his spiritual as well as his associated re- 
lations, but dealing also with the prac- 
tical workings of the Association in its 
many-sided interests, reaching even tu 
the ends of the earth. Definite themes, 














Traveling Secretaries of the 


such as Prayer and the Holy Spirit, re- 
ceived careful attention. Two of the 
most practical and inspiring of the ad- 
dresses of the Convention were those of 
Dr. James H. Canfield, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, and Mr. G. T. Cox- 
head, the General Secretary of the 
Association, of St. Louis, Mo. Both 
addresses seemed to be especially ap- 
preciated by the delegates from England, 
Scotland, and Canada, as well as by all 
others who could understand English; 
while others who followed the addresses 
in the German and French translation 
joined generously in the applause. Ger- 
many had the largest “* foreign” dele- 
gation present, there being over four 
hundred voting delegates besides a num- 
ber of visitors from the German Empire. 
The delegates from China, India, and 
Japan attracted special attention, and 
made a profound impression by their 
earnest appeals for sympathy and help 
in the gigantic work facing the Associa- 
tion in these lands. 

An important feature of the Conven- 
tion, and one which attracted constant 
crowds of visitors, was the exhibit. In 
one of the large government buildings, 
arranged upon temporary — standards, 
were long rows of photographs, groups 
of statistics and diagrams, representing 
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vividly all phases of Association work 
in the different nations of the world. 

Prince Oscar Bernadotte, the son of 
the King of Sweden and Norway, was 
an interested participant, and was made 
one of the honorary presidents of the 
Convention. Count J. Moltke, of Den- 
mark, and Count Von der Recke-Vol- 
merstein, of Germany; Mr. John R. 
Mott, Mr. Richard C. Morse, and Mr. 
James Stokes, of America, were also 
prominent among the delegates. 

The report of the Committee of Dele- 
gates, of which Mr. Mott was the chair- 
man, contained, among other resolu- 
tions, the following: “* This Conference, 
consisting of 2,100 delegates, represent- 
ing Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in thirty-one countries, and being thus 
the largest conference ever held on the 
continent of [urope, desires to express 
its hearty acknowledgment of the gra- 
cious kindness accorded to it, alike by 
his Majesty, the King of Norway and 
Sweden, the Storthing of Norway, and 
the City Council of Christiania. 
It is our united hope and prayer that, as 
the result of the work of the Spirit of 
God in and through this assembly, the 
kingdom of Christ may be widely ex- 
tended among the young men of Nor- 
way and throughout the world.” 


Traveling Secretaries of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
1902-1903 


HIE theological seminaries will be 
visited by the Rev. Courtenay H. 

Fenn, who graduated from Hamilton 
College in 1887, and from Auburn Sem- 
inary in 1&g0. He was one of the mis- 
sionaries prominent in the siege of the 
legations in Peking during the summer 
of 1900. Since returning home on fur- 
lough he served as Acting Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board while Dr. Brown 
was making a tour of the mission-field. 
The colleges in the West will be vis- 
ited by Mr. Arthur Rugh, Wittenberg 
College, 1901. He served as College 
Secretary of Ohio during 1901 and 1go2. 
Mr. Tom Jays, who attended the To- 
ronto Convention as the fraternal dele- 


gate of the Student Volunteer Mission- 
ary Union of Great Britain, will travel 
among the colleges and universities of 
the East and Canada. He will also visit 
medical colleges. Mr. Jays served as a 
missionary in West Africa until ill 
health made it necessary for him to re- 
turn to England. As soon as his med- 
ical course is completed, he will return 
to West Africa. The Church Missionary 
Society has kindly granted him leave of 
absence for this work. 

The women’s colleges of Canada will 
be visited by Miss A. C. Macdonald, of 
Ottawa, who is a graduate of Toronto 
University. 

Dr. Pauline Root, who has served 
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comummitteemen must receive the training 
of the summer conference. The effort 
to secure the attendance of larger num- 
bers of professors is to be ence uraged, 


as well as the tendency to secure as 


The Christiania World's 


By Thornton B. Penfield, Secretary 


Christian 


N the preliminary announcement, 
] sent out by the Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association of Christiania, Norway, 
inviting the delegates to the Fifteenth 
Worlds Conterence of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, the committee 
warned their friends not to expect too 
much, as Christiania was a little city, 
and the entertainment would not meas- 
ure up to the desires of the hosts, nor to 
the warmth of the welcome. It was 
therefore in the nature of a_ pleasant 
surprise that the delegates—especially 
those from America—discovered all that 
had been arranged for their comfort and 
convenience. It was not the Christiania 
Association merely that entertained, nor 
even the capital city of Norway; but it 
was the government of Norway and 
Sweden combined that acted as_ host. 
The delegates were the guests of the 
King; they were given free passes on 
the electric-car lines of the City ; every- 


thing that would contribute to their 
pleasure was theirs freely—or as nearly 
so as possible—and nothing was too 


good for the wearers of the neat red and 
gold badges with the tri-color streamers. 
The royal guard attended each meeting 
and each excursion, ministering  at- 
tentively to the wishes of all, and teach- 
ing many lessons in politeness and cour- 


tesy. In fact, this could be said of the 
people of Norway as a whole. After 
having experienced the crush at the 


Brooklyn Bridge and on the crowded 
street cars of New York and Brooklyn, 
it was a revelation to the writer to be- 
hold the unfailing courtesy and evident 
desire to please that characterizes the 
people of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Christiania, nestling among the beauti- 
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members of the delegations those men 
in the institutions who stand highest in 
the esteem of their fellow-students as 
leaders in the various secular, intel- 
lectual, and athletic activities. 


Association Conference 


Theological Section, Young Men’s 
Association 


ful mountains, at the end of the pict- 
uresque “ Fjord,” is a city of 230,000 
inhabitants. The coming of over two 
thousand visitors at one time, in addition 
to the ordinary tourists, was not only an 
event, but it taxed the resources of the 
city ; and vet everyone seemed to be com- 
fortably cared for. This is all the more 
remarkable when one stops to consider 
that these visitors came from more than 
thirty different lands. The secret of it 
is to be found in the fact that, while 
there were many tongues and many hab- 
its of life, there was one Spirit who 
animated all, and one common Master 
who drew thus happily together both 
visitors and hosts. 

The sessions of the conference were 
held in ten large buildings—most of 
them belonging to the government; but 
the main sessions were held in the royal 
l‘aestningens Gymnastiksal. The Right 
Rev. Dean Chr. Hall, Chaplain to the 


King of Norway and Sweden, was 
unanimously elected president of the 


Conference, and an excellent leader he 
proved to be. Jeach address was made 
in the original tongue of the speaker or 
writer, and printed copies were put into 
the hands of the delegates in Nor- 
wegian, French, English, and German, 
so that all might follow the speaker un- 
derstandingly. It was an excellent ar- 
rangement. ; 
The subjects discussed by the speakers 
were varied, covering not only the per- 
sonal life of the Association member in 
his spiritual as well as his associated re- 
lations, but dealing also with the prac- 
tical workings of the Association in its 
many-sided interests, reaching even tu 
the ends of the earth. Definite themes, 
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such as Prayer and the Holy Spirit, re- 
ceived careful attention. Two of the 
most practical and inspiring of the ad- 
dresses of the Convention were those of 
Dr. James H. Canfield, of Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York, and Mr. G. T. Cox- 
head, the General Secretary of the 
Association, of St. Louis, Mo. oth 


addresses seemed to be especially ap- 
preciated by the delegates from England, 
Scotland, and Canada, as well as by all 
others who could understand English; 
while others who followed the addresses 
in the German and French translation 
joined generously in the applause. Ger- 
many had the largest “ foreign” dele- 
gation present, there being over four 
hundred voting delegates besides a num- 
ber of visitors from the German Empire. 


The delegates from China, India, and 
Japan attracted special attention, and 
made a profound impression by their 


earnest appeals for sympathy and help 
in the gigantic work facing the 
tion in these lands. 

An important feature of the Conven- 
tion, and one which attracted constant 
crowds of visitors, was the exhibit. In 
one of the large government buildings, 
arranged upon temporary — standards, 
were long rows of photographs, groups 
of statistics and diagrams, representing 


Associa- 


Traveling Secretaries of the Student Volunteer 
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vividly all phases of Association work 
in the different nations of the world. 

Prince Oscar Bernadotte, the son of 
the King of Sweden and Norway, was 
an interested participant, and was made 
one of the honorary presidents of the 
Convention. Count J. Moltke, of Den- 
mark, and Count Von der Recke-Vol- 
merstein, of Germany; Mr. John R. 
Mott, Mr. Richard C. Morse, and Mr. 
James Stokes, of America, were also 
prominent among the delegates. 

The report of the Committee of Dele- 

gates, of which Mr. Mott was the chair- 
man, contained, among other resolu- 
tions, the following: “* This Conference, 
consisting of 2,100 delegates, represent- 
ing Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in thirty-one countries, and being thus 
the largest conference ever held on the 
continent of Europe, desires to express 
its hearty acknowledgment of the gra- 
cious kindness accorded to it, alike by 
his Majesty, the King of Norway and 
Sweden, the Storthing of Norway, and 
the City Council of Christiania. 
It is our united hope and prayer that, as 
the result of the work of the Spirit of 
God in and through this assembly, the 
kingdom of Christ may be widely ex- 
tended among the young men of Nor- 
way and throughout the world.” 


Movement for 


1902-1903 


HE theological 
visited by the Rev. Courtenay H. 

Fenn, who graduated from Hamilton 
College in 1887, and from Auburn Sem- 
inary in 1890. He was one of the mis- 
sionaries prominent in the siege of the 
legations in Peking during the summer 


seminaries will be 


of 1900. Since returning home on fur- 
lough he served as Acting Secretary of 


the Presbyterian Board while Dr. Brown 
was making a tour of the mission-field. 

The colleges in the West will be vis- 
ited by Mr. Arthur Rugh, Wittenberg 
College, 1901. He served as College 
Secretary of Ohio during 1901 and 1902. 

Mr. Tom Jays, who attended the To- 
ronto Convention as the fraternal dele- 


gate of the Student Volunteer Mission- 
ary Union of Great Britain, will travel 
among the colleges and universities of 
the East and Canada. He will also visit 
medical colleges. Mr. Jays served as a 
missionary in West Africa until ill 
health made it necessary for him to re- 
turn to England. As soon as his med- 
ical course is completed, he will return 
to West Africa. The Church Missionary 
Society has kindly granted him leave of 
absence for this work. 

The women’s colleges of Canada will 
be visited by Miss A. C. Macdonald, of 


Ottawa, who is a graduate of Toronto 
University. 
Dr. Pauline Root, who has _ served 
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since the fall of 1897 as a member of 
the [-xecutive Committee of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, will visit women’s 
colleges in the East and West. Dr. Root 
was for some years a successful medical 
missionary in India. 

Miss Mina Lou Blount, a graduate of 


Secretarial Changes in 


ANY secretarial changes take 

place with the opening of the 

fall term, while a number of points have 
secured secretaries for the first time. 

Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, who for three 
years was Traveling Secretary of the 
Student Department of the International 
Committee in Canada and the East, and 
was last year Bible-Study Secretary, has 
accepted a call to become a Secretary of 
the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, commencing Oc- 
tober 1. He is succeeded by Rev. Clay- 
ton S. Cooper, of Lynn, Mass. Mr. 
Cooper is a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity. He served one year as Office Sec- 
retary of the Student Department; later 
became Secretary of the Twenty-third 
Street Branch of the New York City 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
After finishing his theological course at 
Union and Rochester seminaries, he 
became pastor of the Washington Street 
Baptist Church, Lynn, where he has 
done a most successful work, especially 
in the direction of Bible teaching and 
in reaching voung men. Dr. H. M. 
Mcllhany has resigned from the posi- 
tion of Student Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee for the South be- 
cause of ill-health, and he has become 
General Secretary of the Association of 
the University of Virginia. He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. W. D. Weatherford, of 
Vanderbilt Universitv. Mr. Weather- 
ford gained valuable experience in trav- 
eling work among the colleges last year 
by serving for part of his time as State 
Student Secretary of Tennessee. 

Mr. George S. Iudd, General Secre- 
tary of the Cambridge Association, has 
accepted the call of the Massachusetts 
State Committee to become Assistant 
State Secretary with special reference to 


the University of Nashville, will travel 
among the women’s colleges of the 
South. 

Special work will be done by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Robertson, and by Messrs. 
G. S. Phelps and C. V. Hibbard, before 
leaving for the Orient. 


College Associations 


work among the schools and colleges. 
Mr. E. C. Jenkins has resigned from the 
position of State Student Secretary of 
New York, which he has filled during 
the past two years, to aid Mr. John R. 
Mott in his many-sided work. Mr. J. 
L. McVherson, last year General Secre- 
tary at Toronto University, succeeds Mr. 
I’, W. Anderson as Student Secretary 
of the Associations of Ontario and 
Quebec. Mr. L. FE. MeLachlin, of 
Hiram College, has become State Stu- 
dent Secretary of Ohio. Mr. C. D. Hur- 
rey, last vear General Secretary at 
Indiana University, has been appointed 
to the new office of State Student Sec- 
retary of Michigan. Mr. J. H. Felling- 
ham will divide his time between service 
as State College Secretary of Iowa and 
Secretary of the Railroad Department at 
Marshalltown, Ja. Mr. Ralph EF. 
Squires, University of Minnesota, 1902, 
has become Assistant State Secretary of 
Minnesota to give special attention to 
student work. Mr. J. W. Shackford, of 
Vanderbilt University, will give a por- 
tion of his time to student work in Ten- 
nessee as State Student Secretary. Mr. 
Joseph E. Hubbard, Harvard, 1898, who 
has been teaching in South Carolina, has 
become State College Secretary of Vir- 
ginia. 

In the intercollegiate movements in 
the cities several changes have taken 
place. Mr. J. E. Smiley, Northwestern 
University, has become Secretary of the 
student work in Boston; Mr. J. Merle 
Davis, who last vear served as Assistant 
Secretary of the New York Intercollegi- 
ate Movement, has resigned; Mr. A. R. 
Gould, of the Baltimore Medical Col- 
lege, has become Secretary of the inte1- 
collegiate work in Baltimore. A new 
Student Movement has been started in 
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Atlanta, Ga., and Mr. R. T. Coit, David- 
son College, 1902, has become Secretary. 
Mr. T. S. Sharp succeeds as Secretary 
of the Louisville Student Department 
Mr. F. M. Brockman, who has become 
Assistant Secretary of the Omaha 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Mr. D. Winfield Roberts has become 
Secretary of the recently established 
Student Department of Des Moines, Ia., 
which includes in its work all the stu- 
dent Associations of the city. 

The following changes have taken 
place in the secretaryships of colleges and 
universities: Mr. George Irving succeeds 
Dr. J. R. Cox, as General Secretary at 
MeGill; Mr. R. B. Cochrane has become 
General Secretary at University College, 
Toronto; Mr. G. E. Huggins succeeds 
Mr. E. C. Carter at Harvard; and Mr. 
Jeremiah Holmes serves the brown As- 
sociation. 

At Yale Mr. E. A. Stebbins will be 
Secretary for the Academic Department, 
Mr. George W. Butts for Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, and Mr. H. B. Wright 
for the Graduate School, while Mr. R. 
H. Edwards continues as General Sec- 
retary of the Yale University Associa- 
tion. Dr. H. F. Perkins, Johns Hopkins 
University, will serve as General Secre- 
tary of the University of Vermont. At 
Cornell University, Mr. S. E. Rose, 
Cornell, 1898, succeeds Mr. B. R. An- 
drews. Mr. W. D. McRae, General 
Secretary of the Lehigh University As- 
sociation, who last year served but one- 
half time, will give the entire vear to 
the work. Mr. M. B. Graff has become 
Secretary at Johns Hopkins University. 
The Virginia Polytechnic Institute at 
Blacksburg has secured Mr. A. T. Jack- 
son, of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
as General Secretary and Physical Di- 
rector of the Association. Mr. Felix M. 
Massey, of Vanderbilt University, will 
serve as General Secretarv of the Van- 
derbilt Association. In Ohio, Mr. P. C. 
Foster, Universitv of Wisconsin, 1902, 
has become General Secretary at Ohio 
State University, while Mr. Morris W. 
Ehnes, Ohio Wesleyan, 1898, has ac- 
cepted the secretaryship at his Alma 
Mater. Mr. Ehnes was obliged to re- 
turn, after three years of missionary 


service in Africa, because of ill-health. 
Mr. D. I. Grover, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1902, has become Secretary at 
Indiana University, and Mr. R. R. Ser- 
vice, University of California, 1902, has 
been secured for Purdue University. 
The Student Departments in Chicago 
will have secretaries as follows: The 
University of Chicago, Mr. Ralph Mer- 
riam; the Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Mr. R. C. Gray; the Northwestern 
University Medical School, Mr. Thomp- 
son; the Northwestern University Law, 
Dental, and Pharmacy Schools, Mr. R. 
W. Cooke; Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery, Mr. S. W. Hall; while Mr. M. 
Raynor will be Secretary for the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Illinois School of Dentistry, the Chicago 
Homeeopathic Medical College, and the 
Bennett Medical College. Mr. Harry O. 
Hill succeeds Mr. C. V. Hibbard as Sec- 
retary at Northwestern University. At 
the University of Wisconsin the build- 
ing canvass, which has been inaugurated 
under the supervision of Mr. G. S. 
Phelps, will be directed by Mr. F. O. 
Leiser, University of Wisconsin, 1902. 
Mr. H. M. Edmonds, University of Ten- 
nessee, will serve as General Secretary 
of the Association and Physical Director 
at Centre College, Kentucky. The 
Marion-Sims Medical College Associa- 
tion of St. Louis has engaged as its 
Secretary Mr. John L. Grove. The 
Association at Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege has secured as Secretary Mr. Willis 
McLean, Pomona College, 1go01, who 
has spent the past year in the Chicago 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training School. Mr. Wayne Hemp- 
hill, University of Worcester, 1901, has 
been called to the secretaryship of the 
Valparaiso Normal Association to serve 
on full time. Tor the first time the work 
in the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota will maintain a 
General Secretary. Mr. C. E. Brown, 
of the University of Kansas, has accept- 
ed the position on one-half time. Mr. 
Howard Hubbell has been succeeded at 
the University of Nebraska by Mr. Ross. 
Mr. J. B. Rhodes, University of Califor- 
nia, is the new Secretary for the Asso- 
ciation of his University. 
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The Association at Armour Institute 
has leased a club adjoining the building, 
which will constitute its headquarters. 

The men’s meeting at the University 
of Missouri on the Sunday before lect- 
ures began was attended by seventy-two 
nen. 





At Brown University the Association 
held a private conference for its work- 
ers on Saturday and Sunday, September 
13 and 14. 

On September 1 the Lible-Study Com- 
mittee of the University of California 
had enrolled 140 men for Bible study 
during the fall term. 


Southern 


At the IWlinois Normal 
School a building canvass has been 
started with over $1,300 subscribed 


toward a $10,000 property. 


Before the college closed tor the sum- 
mer holidays, the students of Gettysburg 
College Association subscribed over 
$1,800 toward a building fund. The 
sum, when completed, is expected to be 
$10,000. 

The University of Indiana Association 
was the recipient at the June Commence- 
ment of a $25,000 offer to a building 
fund, the conditions being sufficiently 
liberal to warrant the confidence that 
they will be met. 


The authorities of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and of the 
Northwestern Law, Dental, and Phar- 
macy Schools, have set apart quarters 
in their respective Cc llege buildings for 
the Association work. 


Headquarters for the Association at 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, are 
now in process of erection on the quad- 
rangle. ‘Fhe possession of this material 
equipment removes the most serious ob- 
stacle to progress in this field. 


During examination and matriculation 
week the aid of the employment bureau 


of the University of California Associa- 
tion was sought by over one hundred 
men, most of whom were immediately 
assigned to remunerative positions. 


The Yale Association has appointed a 
representative and news editor, 
whose duty it will be to furnish not only 
to the daily and college press, but also 
to Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN, news matters 
concerning the work of the Association. 


press 


The building occupied by the Asso- 
ciation at the University of Minnesota 
has been entirely renovated. New floors 
have been laid, and the walls have been 
newly frescoed. The Volunteer Band 
has seventeen members as compared 
with five of last vear. 


The Week of Prayer for yvoung men 
will be held November 9 to 15. This 
week has been appointed by the Central 
International Committee, located at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, and by the Interna- 
tional Committee of Young Men's Chris- 
tian .\ssociations of North America. 


Mr. J. Lovell Murray, a graduate of 
Toronto University and Knox Theolog- 
ical College, who for two vears was Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Toronto University 
Association, will start in October for 
India to become General Secretary at 
Bangalore, capital of the Mysore State. 

Mr. FE. C. Carter, a graduate of Har- 
vard University, who tor the past two 
years has been the General Secretary of 
the Harvard Association, will start from 
Boston early in October for India to be- 
come the Traveling Secretary of the 
Indian National Council for northern 
India. 


A fall conference of the officers anid 
workers of the Yale Association was 
held in Dwight Hall from September 19 
to 21. The program contained the 
names not only of present leaders, but 
of graduates prominent in religious 
work from the class of 1862 to the pres- 
ent time. 
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The sum of $15,000 has been secured 
in pledges toward the lowa State Col- 
lege Association Building at Ames with- 
out completing the canvass on the cam- 
pus or in the,college town. The general 
support given the enterprise by the con- 
stituency has warranted enlargement of 
the original plans. 


During the Northfield Conference, at 
the special delegation meetings of the 
men from the State of Pennsylvania, 
fifty-eight of those present signed the 
* Win One” cards distributed. By sign- 
ing the card the signer asserted his pur- 
pose to strive to win at least one man to 
Christ during the coming year. 


The Yale Association issued late in 
the spring term of this year a four-page 
folder, entitled “ Things done by the 
Yale Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, June, 1901, to May, 1902.” This 
folder gives such a condensed statement 
of the actual work done that a stranger 
to the work could see at a glance the 
real achievements. 


The Association of Cornell University 
held a fall training conference at Barnes 
Hall, September 20 and 21. The topics 
dealt with all phases of the work of a 
Student Association. They were pre- 
sented by Boyd Edwards, of Williams, 
I’, H. Sincerbeaux and H. H. Stebbins, 
of Yale, and by several of the leaders of 
the Cornell Association. 


Mr. I. M. Gilbert, a graduate of Yale 
University, and for two years one of the 
Traveling Secretaries of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, who during the 
past year has been pursuing special 
studies at Oxford University, will sail 
from England in October for India, 
where he will serve as Student Secretary 
in Lahore, the capital of the Punjab. 

The Association of Northwestern 
University has recently made an ar- 
rangement by which it comes into full 
possession of the house, valued at $5,000, 
which it has rented during the past two 
years. A considerable part of the cost 
has already been raised, and the balance 


will be secured from subscriptions and 
the amount expended annually for rent. 


G. I. Babcock, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1894, and also of 
the University of Nebraska Law School 
in 1897, who for four years was As- 
sistant General Secretary of the Omaha 
Association, began work recently in 
Mexico City as General Secretary of the 
Association, having given special atten- 
tion at the outset to organizing the work 
among railroad men. 


Mr. George S. Phelps, a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota, and during 
the past two years General Secretary of 
the Association at the University of 
Wisconsin, will sail in November for 
Japan, where he will take up his work 
as General Secretary of the Association 
in Kyoto, the old-time capital of that 
Empire, and one of the head centers of 
Buddhism in the Far East. 





The building canvass at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has so far progressed 
that $28,000 has been subscribed. The 
lot, worth $12,000, is owned by the As- 
sociation, and is splendidly located next 
to the gymnasium. It is expected that 
the balance of the desired $75,000 may 
be secured during the coming year. Mr. 
Fr, ©. Leiser, University of Wisconsin, 
1902, succeeds Mr. G. S. Phelps as man- 
ager of the canvass. 


Mr. C. V. Hibbard, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, and during the 
past two years General Secretary of 
Northwestern University, and also one 
of the traveling workers of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, will start in Oc- 
tober for Tokyo, Japan, where he will 
serve the Association as Student Secre- 
tary among the nearly fifty thousand 
students and high-school boys in that 
principal student center of the Orient. 


The Association at the University of 
Missouri this vear for the first time had 
a two days’ conference of officers and 
chairmen preliminary to the opening of 
the University. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to perfect plans for efficient 
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work in all departments of the .\ssocia- 
tion. Genuine interest is shown by the 
fact that sixteen men came back in ad- 
vance of the opening of the University 
to attend the sessions of this conference. 


Mr. Charles W. Harvey, a graduate 
of Bucknell University, and for four 
years a Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Committee, first in the Student De- 
partment and later in the Field Depart- 
ment, will sail in October for China, 
where he will become General Secretary 
in one of the several fields, each having 
a population of a million or more, the 
exact location to be determined later in 
consultation with the National Commit- 
tee of China. 


The Student Department Committee 
of the State Committee of [linois issued 
this fall a pamphlet, entitled * Entering 
College,” for circulation among young 
men of the State who intended to enter 
college for the first time. The pamphlet 
not only gives much information intend- 
ed to help entering students in forming 
their new relationships, but also contains 
a condensed historical statement show- 
ing the growth and extent of student 
\ssociation work in this and other lands. 


The student Christian life of the coun- 
try suffered great loss in the death of 
Dr. W. M. Beardshear, president of the 
National [Educational Association. He 
was chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the lowa State C lege Associa 
tion, and gave time generously to serve 
the movement. At the time when a bill 
was critically pending in the legislature, 
the passage of which would realize the 
desire of his life for his institution, he 
left the State Capitol for Ames to pre- 
side at an Association dinner. 


H. Robertson, of Purdue 
University, who for several vears has 
been one of the moving spirits in Asso- 
ciation work throughout the Middle 
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West, and who has done so much in the 
direction of enlisting the active co-opera- 
tion of college professors on behalf of 
work for young men, will leave America 
in November for China to inaugurate 


the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association among the one million /it- 
erati of that country—the most extensive 
and difficult student field in all the world. 


Rev. William H. Sallmon, M.A., so 
well known as a leading College Asso- 
ciation man and as a bible-study teacher 
at student summer schools, has accepted 
the presidency of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., his work to begin the 
first of next January. His exceptional 
success as organizer of the Australasian 
Student Movement, his wide acquaint- 
ance with educational institutions and 
educationists, as well as his primacy in 
Association methods and advocacy, make 
this appointment a prophecy of good not 
only to Carleton, but to the entire stu- 
dent body of the Northwest. 


The Association of the University of 
Chicago has secured control of Snell 
Hall, one of the large dormitories on the 
campus of the University. This build- 
ing, accommodating about sixty men, is 
to be used exclusively for the work of 
the Association. At large expense the 
hall is being remodeled, and in addition 
a large club-room suitable for meetings 
and social affairs. The building con- 
tains fifty-nine rooms, which will be 
rented to the members and directors of 
the Association. The building occupies 
a conspicuous location, and will add 
much to the prominence and dignity of 
the Association work. : 


During the summer Association men 
from the University of California and 
Occidental College successfully con- 
ducted an Association tent at Catalina 
Island, one of the most popular resorts 
of southern California. The tent con- 
tained a free reading-room, a_ library 
of good books, games, and other accesso- 
ries commonly used in similar circum- 
stances in the Army and Navy Associa- 
tions. The sum of $150 was raised to 
start the work. The highest attendance 
was 250 in one day. Religious meetings 
were held on Sunday afternoon, ad- 
dressed by some of the most prominent 
clervemen of the Pacific Coast. 
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The Harvard Association held its sec- 
ond annual conference, September 17 to 
21, a week before the opening of the 
University. An invaluable opportunity 
was affortled the seventy workers pres- 
ent for assisting the large numbers of 
new students who are always early in 
(Cambridge. [Besides the conferences on 
the various departments of the work, 
considerable time was spent in sectional 
conferences on the development of the 
work in the law, graduate, and medical 
schools. At the session devoted to the 
preparatory school work, representatives 
were present from several schools in 
New England and the Middle States. 
\mong those who assisted during the 
conference were: J. E. Smiley, North- 
western University; G. S. Budd, Ham- 
ilton; R. H. Edwards, Yale; J. C. Me- 
Cracken, University of Pennsylvania; 
Henry Bb. Wright, Yale; I. Boyd Ed- 
wards, Williams; Professor W. C. 
Chen, Peking University; and Messrs. 
W. A. Hunton and E. T. Colton, of the 
International Committee. Addresses 
were made by Dr.. Howard Agnew John- 
ston, Mr. Edwin H. Abbott, Major Hig- 
ginson, Dean Briggs, and Dr. Herman 
I’. Vickery. Mr. Albert Parker Fitch 
and Bishop Lawrence were the presid- 
ing officers. 


The Missionary Meeting 


Breadth of the Missionary Enter- 
prise. 


HIS topic will serve as an appro- 

priate introduction to the meet- 

ings of the vear, and it may also be 

made to prove a revelation to those who 

regard missionary effort as narrow, and 

so not appealing to a broad-minded stu- 
dent. ' 

The opening address should be the 
briefest of all, and will depend for its 
effectiveness on one or more maps. If 
no suitable printed one is available, let 
a sketch map be made on the board, or 
on a large sheet of paper, showing those 
countries where no missionaries are 
found, and also the large sections of 
populous lands still unoccupied. The 
“Geography and Atlas of Protestant 


Missions,” chapter xix, will indicate 
what these countries are, and the maps 
in Dr. Dennis's * Centennial Survey of 
Protestant Missions ” show the locations 
of important mission-stations. Statistics 
of area and population of the lands in 
which missionaries are working will also 
prove impressive. They should be in 
full sight of the audience throughout the 
meeting. 

Let an interesting paper or address 
follow, containing brief characterizations 
of the leading races of mission lands, il- 
lustrated by the pictures found in Rat- 
zel’s “ History of Mankind,’ Hutchin- 
son's “ Living Races of Mankind,” or 
any other ethnographical works in the 
library. The time at the disposal of this 
student will make it necessary for him 
only to sketch in the large the striking 
features of each race, especially those 
characteristics which differentiate a 
given people from other races. Eeney- 
clopedias and Part |. of the several 
chapters of the “ Geography and Atlas 
of Protestant Missions” furnish abun- 
dant material. 

A realistic feature may be introduced 
for the next topic—the religions of the 
non-Christian world. Let each of five 
students present in a confession of faith, 
informally given in the first person, the 
popular practices and teachings of Mo- 
hammedanism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Shintoism, and Confucianism. Skill is 
required to prevent this from becoming 
dull or else a farce; but it can be done 
if each student will read encyclopaedia 
articles on his religion with an eye open 
for striking and essential facts and pict- 
uresque settings. 

Ikither a series of expositions of the 
various forms of missionary work as 
given in the ‘ Eneyvelopedia of Mis- 
sions,” or in Bliss’s ** Concise History of 
Missions,” Part IIL, may follow—one 
person describing medical work, another 
evangelistic missions, etc.—or else a 
series of letters, describing the work of 
different individuals engaged in them, 
may be prepared. The latter plan will 
create greater interest probably. The 
Toronto Convention report, and Law- 
rence’s “Introduction to the Study of 
Foreign Missions,” will furnish infor- 
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mation, as will current periodicals, 
where actual letters serving the purpose 
may be secured. 

The last speaker may present some 
statistics of the nationalities, societies, 
and forces engaged, and the results of 
their work. Consult Dr. Dennis’s work 
for these. This statement should be 
brief, and should be followed by an ad- 
dress in which the preceding facts are 
forced home upon those who have hith- 
erto regarded the enterprise as narrow. 
The need of strong and versatile men for 
this world-wide work, and the dignity 
of the service, can be strongly urged 
after such a presentation has been given. 


Reviews 
Two Recent Books on India 


ITHIN the present vear_ the 

Fleming H. Revell Company, 

New York and Chicago, has published 

two volumes bearing on this interesting 

empire, which can be recommended for 

private reading and for purchase by mis- 
sionary literature committees. 

Central India is the scene of the late 
Norman Russell’s brief but highly com- 
mendable volume, “ Village Life in 
India’’ ($1.00 net). In many para- 
graphs his powers of description equal 
those of Kipling with the added charm 
of an ever-present and beneficent reality. 
This Canadian missionary disclaims all 
attempts to be either historical, statisti- 
cal, or argumentative; yet the statistics 
that come into view occasionally are both 
recent and telling—especially those in 
the last chapter, despite the muddle on 
the bottom of page 241—while his vivid 
pictures of the village preacher’s occu- 
pations and surroundings constitute the 
strongest of arguments clothed in the 
most attractive form. The book is a 
convincing argument for village evan- 
gelization. If readers wish clear-cut 
views of just how the evangelistic mis- 
sionary lives, of the people who surround 
him, of the way in which they look upon 
truth, of the objections that they bring 
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against Christianity, and of the wise 
manner in which such persons are to be 
met, here is precisely the book for them. 
Its many excellences and the artistic 
taste so manifest in most respects make 
his introduction of hosts of Hindi words 
and inconsequential phrases incompre- 
hensible. Happily the linguistic flood 
abates as the narrative proceeds. The 
reader would doubtless be grateful for 
titles which, instead of being riddles, are 
a statement of what may be found in a 
given chapter, especially since the vol- 
ume has no index. 

The more telling of the two books 
chosen for notice is by the well-known 
novelist, Caroline Atwater Mason, and is 
entitled “* The Little Green God” (75 
cents net). Since the publication, in the 
Contemporary Review many years ago, of 
the late Sir William Hunter’s “ The Old 
Missionary,” nothing as effective as this 
booklet has appeared, though its scene is 
not India, but America. Indeed, Mrs. 
Mason has done missions a greater ser- 
vice than Sir William, in that she adds 
to an inspiring and true missionary por- 
trait a needful rebuke to that misguided 
group of idle women who gaze with 
soulful eyes at some suave, yellow-tur- 
baned swami as he vapors over Hindu 
metaphysics, or eulogizes deities whose 
vileness, if known, would mantle every 
cheek with indignant shame; and to that 
still larger group of Christian women 
who care far more for society than for 
the spiritual renewing of 150,000,000 of 
their sisters who, in pain and darkness, 
long for the dawning of a better day. 
Dr. and Mrs. Alexander and the Cleve- 
land devotees of Krishna teach a lesson 
quite as much needed as that of Titus 
I‘letcher’s noble character, set off so per- 
fectly by the British lion, James Watson 
West, and. Evelvn Alexander, and “ The 
Passing of Krishna.”” Though this little 


volume can be read in an hour, it will 
remain in the memory for many vears. 
In communities where the missionaries 
are looked down upon, and where the 
Swami craze prevails, no better correc- 
tive can be found than the wide circula- 
tion of this true and fascinating book. 








